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Sackioue Form a saving habit in to-day’s living, and it 














which he hath.’’ So the miser of grace and 
the pauper of grace are one. The widow’s 
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Epwin P. SeLsw, PUBLISHER, step higher to-morrow, and the same habit | when she offered it, became her might. “‘Grace’ 
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(South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) eventually come to _ If _ deplore to see 

——— a value lost, because it isa value, as we are 


a JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, Editor “ — Jenabled to have some sense of spiritual values 
No. 140 N. Sixrzenru Srezer, Paina. we shall likewise hate to see any particle of 
durable riches lost from its intended use. The 
divinely intended drift of a saving habit is to- 
cee wards saving grace. Our Lord would contin- 
The Saving Habit. ually invite the economical tendency of men 
The Labor Day and the summer-excursion | to ‘‘come up higher.” Being lifted up from 
picnics are now over, and their remainders of | the earth, he would draw all men’s economy 
food wastefully flung about in grass or bush, | unto Him, to make the most of every intima- 
lake or sea, go to their original elements. | tion of his inspeaking Word. Here is value 
Parts of the seashore about Boston are said | indeed,—durable riches of eternal grace, of 
tohave been reeking with bananas, good, in-| which the soul cannot afford to lose a parti- 
different and decayed, tons of which were | cle, or a whisper of its still small voice! Chris- 
thrown overboard because it would not pay the | tian living is made up of gathering up these 
fmit company to assort them. The wastage | fragments, that nothing may be lost: that all 
tfone-half of the human family would doubt-| may be accounted for when the Reckoner asks, 
less feed the other half better than millions | ‘‘What hast thou done with thy Lord’s money?” 
of the latter are now fed. And ofthat which} But the saving habit of itself is not soul- 
the first half deems saved by swallowing, the| saving. A Saviour or it dies to the spiritual 
eminent Dr. Abernethy used to say, “‘One-| life. Unless the Spirit in man yields to the 
lalf of what we eat sustains us, the other | upward drawing of the Spirit of Christ, it be- 
lalf we carry at the risk of our lives.” comes as ‘‘ the spirit of the beast which go- 
Some of us laugh at, and some commend | eth downward to the earth.’’ A man’s life 
the person who is alert to pick up the pins he | consists not in the abundance of things which 
wes on the walk, to save the left-overs of the | he can accumulate. With no eyes in him ex- 
lable for another meal, to turn the cast-offs| cept for his earthly gains and gaining, these 
ifthe luxurious into comforts for the needy, | become his idols, his gain being his godliness 
to hoard up things of value for possible fu-| instead of godliness his gain. ‘So is every 
ture use. And yet He who said after feeding | one who heapeth up treasure unto himself and 
the multitude, “‘Gather up the fragments, | is not rich towards God.” His saving habit 
that nothing be lost,’’ commended this very | was a right one in its place, but it pushed past 
hing. It is, indeed, unjust to Divine Prov-| the danger-line into the realm of danger ever 
ilence, to destroy, except to produce a greater | darkening when it ceased to cherish spiritual 
«higher value, any value which we could not | above carnal values. 
teate; or wantonly to let a thing of use per-} So wilful waste of intimations of grace in 
th when we would not miss of a better use-| this life ‘‘makes woful want,” when the soul 
filness by saving it. increased in goods awakes to the discovery 
Included in our Lord’s care for the frag-| that he is “‘ poor and blind and naked.”’ And 
nents of food, was a concern for habits of | there are yet other paupers of grace because 
rift and economy in men whom He would they are misers of grace,—having a form of 
ve; and by teaching us economy in things| retaining it by hoarding the talent in a nap- 
hat perish would He build up a habit of econ- | kin, but not “‘having grace” in the sense of 
my of the crumbs of that bread which comes | occupying it for its designed uses in this 
from heaven. *‘That is not first which is| world. To him who thus hath, it shall be 
Hiritual, but that which is natural; and after- given; from him who hath—that is, occupies 
vards that which is spiritual.” Such is our|or obeys—not, ‘‘shall be taken even that 


for grace’’ gives our growth in grace,—grace 
saved unto salvation by our right heeding and 
performing its pointings. Christ did not say, 
“Gather up the fragments that nothing be 
lost,’’ without ever showing a saving habit. 
“*He saved others,”’ himself He did not spare! 
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The Universal Religion of Christ’s Light. 


In the times when the Bible was written 
there was very little communication between 
different nations, and men could know almost 
nothing of each other’s religious beliefs. But 
in our days one after another different litera- 
tures of religion have been made accessible to 
us, and we find an astonishing variety in reli- 
gious belief, but a variety that can be easily 
classified into a few leading types or families 
of religion, much in the same way as the mul- 
titudinous languages spoken on earth can be 
grouped into families of language. 

It has been a great advantage to us thus 
really to know, what the earlier prophets and 
religious teachers in the Bible seem to have 
suspected, that in every nation and in all times 
God had kept alive the spirit of devotion and 
led men in the way they ought to go. 

Barclay and his companions saw very clearly 
that the light of Christ was universal, that 
all men had a measure of its life-giving influ- 
ence, and in his fifth and sixth propositions 
especially Barclay labours to show by quota- 
tions from Plato, Pythagoras, Plotinus, Seneca, 
Cicero and many others that the same religious 
life was stirring in lands and amongst people 
whom we call heathen. 

The Bhagavad Gita voices the same broad 
spirit of charity from the religious heart of 
India. It would be very easy to cull similar 
sentiments from all the great religious litera- 
tures of the world. 

We shall not value Christianity less highly, 
but we shall have a truer conception of its di- 
vine authorship and its real mission amongst 
men, when we recognize the truth that all men 
are living their lives and working out their 
destinies under the care of one loving Heav- 
enly Father. We shall then also be more 
ready in the narrower circle of our Christian 
faith to abstain from even wishing to force 
others into the modes of expressing this com- 
mon religious life that we find most easy and 
natural for ourselves. The perfected music 
of the heavenly choir is a harmonious blending 
of many different notes from very various 
voices, the burden of the song is praise of one 
great King.—Samuel Clemes, in the “‘ Austra- 
lian Friend.’’ 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Maintenance of Meeting Houses in Declining 
Meetings. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in two hundred 
years has been subject to some striking changes 
of population so that once flourishing neigh- 
borhoods of the Society have become almost 
forsaken by Friends. In some instances the 
changes have been so complete that no one re- 
mained to use the old houses and they were very 
properly turned to other purposes. In one in- 
stance a meeting-house has been turned into a 
dwelling house and the present occupants are 
probably not aware of its former uses. One 
may deplore this shifting of population but if 
it tends to keep the majority of Friends in the 
most important centres of active life it is not 
wholly without its advantages. 

In some neighborhoods, however, a remnant 
of the Society only is left to look after some- 
what extensive properties and in not a few in- 
stances these have fallen into a state of neg- 
lect that makes a poor object lesson of Quak- 
erism to onlookers. The best that the rem- 
nant can do is much less than the situation 
fairly demands. Little Egg Harbor is one of 
the Meetings of this class. For two years 
past a lively meeting has been maintained in 
the summer, and a somewhat floating popula- 
tion of Friends or descendants of Friends much 
appreciate the privilege of meeting with the 
few members still residing in the place. 

Little Egg Harbor Meeting has more than 
two hundred years of history and the house 
and grounds make a very considerable property. 
The claims of fencing and general repairs have 
absorbed considerable money the past three 
years and now a new roof for the house is de- 
manded if the structure is to be preserved. 
The cost of this will probably be one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, of which sum sixty 
dollars is in hand. If any Friends are inter- 
ested and wish to contribute the undersigned 
will gladly accept donations. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT. 

140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE LAW AND TESTIMONY OF Love.—‘“‘He 
who assumed the form of humanity in order to 
do a will and seek a glory not his own but of 
Him that sent Him, and so to become the Way 
and the Life to his followers, inculcated the 
same spirit of sacrifice upon them, that they 
also should ‘seek not their own profit, but the 
profit of many, that they might be saved’. . . 
The inference seems inevitable that the law of 
Christ’s love must be the law of the Christian’s 
love; so that if there shall remain any unfin- 
ished work of Christ in bearing witness by 
word and deed unto the Truth for the evan- 
gelization of the world, that unfinished work 
must be the leading object of the Christian’s 
effort, and even the measure of his duty in 
‘filling up that which is left of the afflictions 
of Christ for his body’s sake, which is the 
church.’ . . . The suggestion to my mind 
clearly is that the first care and the ruling as- 
piration of the church as a whole, extending 
through all its diverse sects and schools of 
thought to the lives of its individual thinkers 
and workers, must be for a unity of sentiment 
within itself, as preparatory for the perfect- 
ing of the great unfinished work of Christ in 
the evangelization of the world.—Richard Ran- 
dolph. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Massachusetts Indians. 


(Concluded from page 67.) 
II. 


The wild storm which raged outside com- 
pelling our remaining in-doors gave the party 
opportunity for bringing up arrears in corre- 
spondence and other writing, and for listening 
to most interesting reminiscences of our fellow- 
guests from New Bedford relating to Rodney 
French’s interest in the anti-slavery cause, 
and especially a recital of a most beautiful un- 
folding of the twenty-third Psalm as given 
forth at a funeral among a lowly people (we 
are not clear whether they were these Indians 
or not) by a young minister, whose language 
the narrator could not fail long to remember. 
In the afternoon the east wind and the white- 
capped billows were all that remained of the 
storm, and we were permitted to go up to the 
life-saving station building on the bluffs and 
converse with some of the men who were not 
on duty in patrolling the beach, or on the 
watch for opportunities of rescue. From here 
to the light-house and beyond it the cliffs of 
many-colored streaks of clay are almost pre- 
cipitous. 

They abound in fossils of animal remains, 
so that once a scientific friend of ours in an 
hour or two raked out forty-two specimens be- 
longing to different animals. Sometimes a 
skeleton of a sea-monster has been exhumed. 
The stripes of black clay are thus colored by 
finely divided charcoal or lignite, one extremity, 
as the same scientist suggested, of the stratum 
of coal which appears again above the sea in 
Nova Scotia. The principal other stripes of 
color are blue, white, yellow, gray and red, 
mostly in distinct, sloping layers, but some- 
times the colors are interwoven so that a slice 
made with a knife looks like marbled soap. 
The billows were beating at the foot of this 
precipice, rolling in upon it even though the 
wind blew off shore. These grand cliffs are be- 
coming incessantly eaten away by the waves, 
but we trust the promentory will not be leveled 
for yet some hundreds of years. 

It is a magnificent light which flashes out 
by night for thirty miles over sea and land, 
from the well-kept Gay-Head lighthouse. We 
missed old Captain Flanders who entertained 
the writer there at his post forty years ago; 
and one evening while speaking to us with no 
uncertain sound, of his love of the Saviour, he 
suddenly ran up the stairway to the illuminator, 
and in a moment descended to tell us that a 
fly had gotten into some part of the works, 
causing an irregularity in the light. This de- 
fect in the service might be reported to the 
government by many vessels then out on the 
sea. ‘‘ Watch the shining of your light, boys,’’ 
—was language like that which he spoke to us. 
But we were now informed that the same old 
Captain Flanders, with his wife, siill lives, 
and might be found at an age of above une 
hundred years, residing in a house at Vineyard 
Haven in the block where our horse and car- 
riage were obtained. 

A little back from the cliffs a solitary neat- 
looking house attracted our attention, and 
hither all four of us at length repaired. An 
Indian father and mother with several children 
were found at their dinner-table, but the moth- 
er gave us seats in the sitting-room, and was 


soon entertaining us in a remarkably intelligent 
manner with information concerning the natyp. 
al surroundings and the community. It was 
discovered that she had been a school-teacher 
and further that her two oldest daughters, wh 
came in to see us, are at present pupils in the 
Friends’ School at Providence, R. 1. Subge. 
quent testimony shows that they are hi 
esteemed by teachers and classmates as a: 
their brightest pupils. A type-written map. 
uscript of an account composed by one of them 
in excellent English was read by us, giving the 
story of a fugitive slave who had resided op 
the island, and the exciting pursuit of him 
sheriffs and others who for a reward were 
seeking to restore him to slavery. How 
were baffled and opposed by Indians who digeoy. 
ered their purpose, is told in a story of thrill. 
ing interest, which is now available for publica 
tion. 

Had our mission been our own entertainment 
we could have lingered longer in this interest. 
ing home,—a repository of old Indian mythol- 
ogy, lore and history in papers laid up fx 
future reference; and of traditions stured ip 
the minds of this bright mother and teacher, 
who is disposed to edit and publish those me- 
morials for means to educate her children, 
But there were other houses dotting hills and 
farm-land, as if dropped down anywhere like 
the rocks, regardless of highways and at inter- 
vals called ‘‘magnificent distances,’’ homes 
which ought to be called at to give notice of 
the expected evening meeting. For this work 
we separated, calling at several of the homes, 
returning at dark,and reassembling for another 
evening at the school-house. Here a con 
siderably increased attendance encouraged the 
visitors, and much earnest exercise was wit- 
nessed, and made adaptable to the special 
circumstances, favors, and temptations of that 
community. The sincere co-operation of the 
pastor was added, and old ‘‘Father Jeffers,” 
as he is called, arose and spoke manifestly 
under a Divine anointing which exceeded that 
of the night before. Near the time of conch- 
sion the pastor expressed desire for two more 
evening meetings with our Friends, and sub 
mitted the proposition to a vote of the natives 
by show of hands, which he pronounced as an 
affirmative invitation. But Friends felt their 
present service was concluded, and bade fare- 
well in much mutual love. 

A comfortable return through the island 
during the next forenoon was permitted, and 
the steamboat arriving at the Haven about the 
time we did, conveyed us to Mainland; where 
at evening an opening arose to accompany the 
few who would attend their monthly meeting 
thirty miles down the Cape the next day, at 
South Yarmouth. Here gospel service was 
brought forth, and called out also on the next 
day at the funeral of Elizabeth Stetson, the 
most prominent member and only minister of 
that local meeting;—a genuine and consistent 
Friend, at whose burial, besides other ministers 
whose attendance she had desired, the presence 
of two from Philadelphia and of one in mem 
bership with the Yearly Meeting held at West 
erly (which she of late years had chosen to at- 
tend) was deemed singularly appropriate # 
her standing as a Friend. 

I have been asked to present a brief com 
nected history of the Mashpee and the Gay- 
Head Indians. The materal is obtainable, but 
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this running sketch is taking sufficient space 
for the present. 

An event, however, of the present week 
(occurring on the first of Ninth Month) claims 
alittle of our attention to turn to the island 
just opposite, across the sound, the island of 
(uttyhunk. This island is the site of the first 
settlement of Englishmen in North America. 
Three hundred years ago (in 1602)Bartholomew 
Gosnold landed on the shore of Cuttyhunk, the 
southern extremity of the Elizabeth Islands, 
and on a little islet within the pond which the 
jsland contains built a fort and store-house 
where he and his companions might be secure 
from any attack by Indian foes. ‘“* Yesterday,’’ 
gida morning paper of Ninth Month 2d, ‘‘an- 
other band landed upon that spot, its purpose 
the dedication of a tercentenary memorial to 
the gallant captain and his company. This 
memorial, a simple shaft of stone, into the 
structure of which are wrought stones from 
the identical fort erected three centuries ago, 
uplift itself, brave in its loneliness, to stand 
steadfast for centuries against the winds which 
lash the island of Cuttyhunk through the win- 
ter’s storms. . The Old Dartmouth His- 
torical Society has a large share in the honors 
of this occasion, in being made the custodian 
of the place where was built the first English 
habitation on the New England Coast.’’ 

The cost uf erecting the monument was near 
three thousand dollars. It bears this irscrip- 
tion: ‘“Tercentenary Memorial to BARTHOLOMEW 
GOSNOLD and his companions, who landed here 
June 4th (O. S. May 25th), 1602. And Built 
on this Islet the First English Habitation on the 
Coast of New England.—Corner Stone Laid 
tme 4th, 1902. Dedicated September Ist, 
(0.8. August 22d), 1903. Anniverary of Gos- 
nld’s Death at Jamestown, Va.”’ 

Several appropriate addresses were made on 
the occasion by distinguished men. The story 
of the settlement, how the men passed the 
winter, the causes of their return to England, 
and many interesting particulars may be found 
in Bryant’s History of the United States, and 
in Daniel Ricketson’s History of New Bedford. 
Our present business with the island is from 
the stand-point of the Martha’s Vineyard In- 
dians 























































James Brereton, who was with Gosnold, thus 
describes the Vineyard Indians: ‘* These people 
ate exceedingly courteous [and so we found 
them, at this day] gentle of disposition and well 
tonditioned, excelling all others that we have 
wen; so for shape of body and lovely favour, 
Ithink they excel all the people of America; 
of stature much higher than we; of complexion 
ad color much like a dark olive; their eye- 
tows and their hair black, which they wear 
lng, tyed up behind in knots, whereon they 
ficke feathers and fowles in fashion of a 
toronet. Some of them are black, thin-beard- 
d; they make beards of the hair of beasts; 
and one of them offered a beard of their mak- 
ig to one of our sailors for his that grows on 
his face, which because it was of a red colour 
they judged to be none of his own. They are 
qick eyed and steadfast in their looks, fear- 
kes of others’ harms as intending none them- 
tlves. Some of the meaner sort are given to 
flching, which the very name of savages (not 
Weighing their ignorance in good or evil) may 
tasily excuse. Their garments are of deer 

ins and some of them wear furs around and 
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close about their necks. They pronounce our 
language with great facility; for one of them 
one day sitting by me upon occasion when I 
spake smiling to him these words: ‘‘ How now, 
Sirrah, are you so saucy with my tobacco? ’’— 
which words without any further repetition, he 
suddenly spake so plain and distinctly as if he 
had been a long scholar in the language. Many 
other such trials we had, which are here use- 
less to repeat.’’ 

The nobler characteristics of the above dis- 
cription were represented to my view forty 
years ago in old “‘ father Johnson,’’ an Indian 
deacon of the Gay-Head church, seven feet in 
height, erect and very graceful in carriage; so 
that on one visit to Boston which he made he 
attracted marked attention as he walked on 
the street. Sitting during a part of one fore- 
noon on a rock with me in the summer of 1862, 
he poured forth much religious discourse, most- 
ly in the language of the Bible of which he 
retained a phenomenal memory. He spoke 
of a visit of a Quaker woman, one Hannah 
Backhouse,—as memory now seems to recall 
it,—who preached to the people in their meet- 
ing-house, and as he described it, ‘‘ never flew 
higher in all her life; for we hear the eagle can 
fly higher than any other bird, and look at the 
sun. So she seemed to fly so high, as to be 
face to face with the Sun of righteousness.”’ 

J. H. D. 





The Power of Love. 


A woman connected with the Sanitary Com- 
mission during the war gives the following in- 
cident: ‘‘On a bleak day in winter she was 
making preparations to visit the army at 
Young’s Point, and was to-leave in the night 
train for Cairo.’’ A bright-looking woman, 
leading two handsome little boys, came in, 
saying, ‘‘I have brought a box for you to take 
to my husband, and my boys for you to see. 
When you get to Vicksburg, please find Peter 
I want you to tell him his boys look 
well, and his wife, too. Tell him we are all 
getting along first rate: that I get plenty of 
work, and the boys are good and obedient, and 
not to fret about us.’”’ ‘‘I am glad to be the 
bearer of such good news,’’ replied the lady, 
**and I will see your husband and give it to 
him.” Then the woman drew her hands from 
her coarse mittens and held them up, cracked 
and bleeding. ‘“‘Don’t tell him I beseech 
you,’’ she said, “‘that | have worn the skin 
off my hands washing every day, and don’t 
tell him that I have to put the little boys to 
bed when they come from school to keep them 
warm, as I have no wood nor light; don’t tell 
him that often when I come home after a hard 
day’s scrubbing my garments freeze stiff. It 
is all true, but still we are all well, and keep 
warm in bed, and are not, marching in mud or 
snow, or sick in hospital. Tell Peter all the 
good you can, and keep back all the bad.’’ 

That was the power of love. Miserably 
poor, she could still send her husband a box, 
and she sent him all that she could that was 
good, but kept back all that was bad. Self 
was forgotten. The beloved objects filled her 
heart. Would that the objects of such devo- 
tion were always worthy of it! 





“THE least measure of obedience to the 
clear manifestations of the Divine Will to the 
soul of man, is blessed.”’ 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Boston Meeting of the National Educational 
Association. 

This is sometimes characterized as the age 
of co-operation. Sundry strikes and combina- 
tions for corrupt purposes, however, force the 
conviction that co-operation is not an unmixed 
good. One indeed becomes suspicious lest 
combined power has in it some poisonous prin- 
ciple that leads to intoxication. It is there- 
fore helpful in the extreme in maintaining or 
restoring faith in human nature to find a great 
combination of men and women which arouses 
no suspicion as to its motives or methods. 
Such a combination the National Educational 
Association is believed to be. It is one of the 
most flexible organizations in the world. Mem- 
bership involves no pledges of any kind. Sim- 
ple interest in the cause, in any of its aspects, 
justifies one in assuming membership; and an 
annual meeting over, one is released from the 
obligation of membership until it may seem 
desirable to renew it. ‘I'he question of fees is 
entirely eclipsed by an arrangement for re- 
duced railroad fares and the fee is really paid 
in the purchase of a ticket for transportation 
to the place of meeting. 1 have dealt a little 
with these details because they seem to me 
to bear the mark of genius and to commend 
themselves for study to all who deal with or- 
ganizations. 

Boston had been looked forward to as an 
ideal place of meeting for the National Edu- 
cational Association for some time. The his- 
torical and literary associations of the city 
combined with its educational atmosphere to 
make it attractive, and soa record-breaking 
attendance of teachers was anticipated. Up 
to 1903 fifteen thousand had been the largest 
annual attendance, but twenty thousand was 
put down as probable this year. Now that the 
meeting is over and registration complete thir- 
ty thousand is announced as the grand total. 
This large army of people could be easily re- 
ceived at Atlantic City at short notice, but 
sea-side resorts are wholly different from staid 
cities like Boston and Philadelphia. The daily 
surplus hotel accommodation in such cities 
would hardly be equal to twenty-five per cent. 
of the thirty thousand, so that the problem of 
housing the balance was at the very best a se- 
rious one. To say that Boston did it and did it 
well is to record only the plainest facts of the 
case. 

Multiplied little details of attention to the 
vast throng met one at every turn and it may be 
of some interest to mention some of these atten- 
tions. Our train‘was the federal express from 
Philadelphia. We had loaded ten cars instead 
of four or six as usual, and so were readily 
enough two hours late. It must have been 
near ten.o’clock at night, while still nearly an 
hour from Boston, that two young ladies and 
a gentleman boarded the train to reach out 
the hand of welcome to us. They were atrio 
with every mark of cultivation and refinement. 
Doubtless they came from the best homes in 
Boston and one of them had the name and blood 
of a very famous colonial governor. Taking 
us heartily by the hand they assured us that it 
would be their pleasure to assist us in any 
possible way. 

So also once in the city a whole army of 
men and women and boys were directly at our 
service. The boys would carry grips to as- 
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signed lodgings. Ice water or more substan- 
tial refreshment was dispensed at unexpected 
turns and over all brooded a sense of genuine- 
‘ness that was reassuring. Several hundred 
high school boys placed themselves at the com- 
mand of the reception committee. They served 
as pages and ushers and guides during the 
mornings and evenings, and in the afternoons 
‘personally conducted” parties to the sights 
of Boston, reciting their lessons in profession- 
al guide book style. Wealthy residents of the 
suburbs arranged receptions and outings while 
business firms and institutions vied with one 
other in making the visiting teachers happy. 

All this, however, was apart from the object 
of the meeting. Serious business in the form 
of general or department meetings were ar- 
ranged morning and evening. One of the daily 
papers reported that ninety-eight speakers 
were scheduled in a single day and this fact 
will fairly indicate what a wide range of op- 
portunity was provided. All these addresses get 
printed in a volume of proceedings and so take 
their place as permanent additions to the edu- 
tional store. 

The side of instruction, however, is after 
all a limited side of the great conference. It 
puts one in living touch with the vital springs 
of educational work to meet the workers face 
to face. It relieves one from the littleness of 
restricted environment and brings home the 
lesson that there are many points of view be- 
fore a final decision is fairly reached. It 
would be unjust to a multitude of speakers to 
single out a few for comment. Two dominant 
notes, however, were cited by President Eliot 
as manifesting themselves repeatedly, and so 
giving evidence that they are essential notes 
in the new gospel of education. The first is, 
that we must have, somehow, somewhere, a 
good measure of manual training in school 
life to compensate for the unnatural environ- 
ment of city homes, and the other is akin to 
it in that it demands that we shall regard the 
future social relations of the child as a possi- 
ble citizen, and train him so that he will puta 
right value upon home. It was indeed refresh- 
ing to see the president of Harvard, who nat- 
urally stands as an exponent of the ‘‘higher 
culture,” applaud with vigor every appeal that 
children shall be trained to have the highest 
respect for wholesome, honest, hard, hand 
labor. 

One other dominant note deserves mention. 
In the discussion of religious education that 
view ever held by Friends found eloquent ex- 
pression. Education was represented as an es- 
sentially religious matter and all real progress 
shown to be towards those ideas and ideals that 
are set forth by the great Teacher of teach- 
ers—our Lord Himself. Professor Coe, of 
North-Western University, especially sounded 
this note and read a paper on the subject that 
might easily have been inspired by the records 
of Friends during the past two hundred years 
on ‘‘a guarded religious education.” Isn't this 
another instance of the lesson taught to an an- 
cient prophet (Jonah), that truth is broader 
than any one family or nation? 

The foregoing was written during the ses- 
sions of the convention. Now that the meet- 
ing is over and has become a matter of his- 
tory, the Press of the country has summarized 
the three dominant notes sounded in depart- 
ment and general meetings as follows:— 

























































ing example of the efficacy of the Divine prin- 





















THE FRIEND. 


An increase of manual training, further ex- 
pansion of the elective system of studies, and 
a better provision for religious education. It 
becomes Friends therefore to see that their 
schools are alive in these lines. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT. 




















Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 


Ralph Bainbridge. 

Ralph Bainbridge, a member of New Castle 
Meeting, England, having through a variety 
of dispensations been convinced that all out- 
ward and ceremonial worship was unavailing, 
and that nothing short of the pure, living, 
eternal substance, Christ Jesus, the Rock of 
Ages, would truly profit the soul, became a liv- 

































ciple as professed by Friends, and joined the 
Society about the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, and after a short time received a gift in 
the ministry. 

It does not appear he was much engaged 
out of the compass of his own Quarterly meet- 
ing; yet he sometimes went to the half Yearly 
meeting in Scotland, the Yearly Meeting in 
London, and the meetings in some neighbor- 
ing counties in his way tu and from the Year- 
ly Meeting. By some minutes which he left, 
it appears he was deeply baptized into the 
states of the people as he passed along, and 
was generally enabled to discharge his duties 
faithfully, and to reap the reward of peace. 

His last illness was tedious and painful, but 
he bore it with exemplary patience and forti- 
tude. He saw with composure the period of 
his life approaching; and thouyh preserved in 
a calm resignation to the Divine will, he some- 
times expressed a desire to be dissolved, being 
enabled to look forward with an humble con- 
fidence, from the retrospect of a well spent life 
to the enjoyment of its sure reward, an incor- 
ruptible inheritance with the saints in life. He 
was favored to the last with the use of his men- 
tal faculties; and at different times uttered 
weighty and edifying remarks. He signified, 
near the beginning of his confinement, that he 
had endeavored to discharge his duty faith- 
fully, and said he saw nothing more for him to 
do or to undo. At one time he expressed him- 
self as follows: ‘‘Though we hear and read 
of people at these times having great open- 
ings, sights and revelations, seeming to be en- 
raptured with Christ’s love and his meeting 
them, it has not been so with me, but I have 
been in a quiet rest, in a composed, waiting 
state, feeling a covering of that which was 
my morning light; that which called and cre- 
ated me anew, and placed me in a state of son- 
ship. He is yet with me, and I know that 
where He is, I shall be also, even as He is. As 
it is not likely I can do it myself again, I would 
wish my friends to be informed, that I rest in 
the same faith, in that which gathered us to 
be a people. I feel Him to be yet with me, 
who hath redeemed me out of all distress; the 
God who hath fed and kept me all my life 
long.’’ 

He departed this life the twenty-seventh of 
the Fourth Month, 1793, aged about sixty- 
four, and a minister about forty years. 






















































“SELF control is one of the greatest vir- 
tues.”’ 





BE busy to purpose, for a busy man and a 
man of business are two different things. 


Here is an interesting alphabet of Bible 
people and Bible places. 
out all the names from A to Z and where they 
occur in the Bible: 

A was a monarch who reigned in the East. 
B was a Chaldee who made a great feast. 

C spoke the truth when others told lies. 

D was a woman heroic and wise. 

E was a refuge when David spared Saul. 

F was a Roman accuser of Paul. 

G was a garden, a frequent resort. 

H was a city where David held court. 

I was a mocker, a very bad boy. 

J was a city, preferred as a joy 

K was a father whose son was quite tall. 

L was a proud one who had a great fall. 

M was a nephew whose uncle was good. 

N was a city long hid where it stood. 

O was a servant, acknowledged as a brother. 
P was a Christian greeting another. 

R was a damsel, who knew a man’s voice. 
S was a king, who made wisdom his choice. 
T was a seaport, where preaching was long. 
U was a teamster struck dead for his wrong. 
V was a cast off and never restored. 

Z was a ruin, with sorrow deplored. 


CHoose your clothing for usefulness, not for 
fashion. 
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MY SCHOOL. 


I sat in the school of sorrow; 

The Master was teaching there; 
But my eyes were dim with weeping 
And my heart oppressed with care. 


Instead of looking Upward, 
And seeing his face divine, 

So full of tender compassion 
For many hearts like mine. 


I only thought of the burden, 
The cross that before me lay, 

The clouds that hung thick above me 
Dark’ning the light of day. 


So I could not learn my lesson, 
And say, “Thy will be done,” 
And the Master came not near me 
As the leaden hours went on. 


At last, in despair, I lifted 
My streaming eyes above, 
And I saw the Master watching 
With a look of pitying love. 























To the cross before me he pointed, 
And I thought I heard him say 

“My child, thou must take thy burden, 
And learn thy task to-day. 


Not now may I tell the reason, 
’Tis enough for thee to know, 

That I, the Master, am teaching, 
And appoint thee all thy woe.” 


Then, kneeling, the cross I lifted, 
For one glimpse of that face Divine 

Had given me strength to bear it, 
And say, “Thy will, not mine.” 



















And so I learned my lesson, 
And through the weary years 

His helping hand sustained me, 
And wiped away my tears. 


And ever the glorious sunlight 
From the heavenly home streamed down, 
Where the school tasks are all ended, 
And the cross is exchanged for the crown, 


—Author unknown, 


A Bible Alphabet. 















See if you can find 






























































—Central Methodist. 
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For “* THE FRIEND.” 





you who have known the good work of God to | blessed change. But, alas! these a ought 
i be begun in you, that ye labor with the gift of | not to discourage any from a pursuit after an 
4 Preface to a Volume of Piety Promoted. grace bestowed ‘on you, to know the work per- | holy life; because without that we are assured 
The sayings of many near the close of life | fected in you, and that you may not be always | we cannot see the Lord. 
ive fresh occasion to say something to oth- | learning, and not attain to the true knowledge| Much might be written on a subject tending 
gs, in order to stir them up seriously to con- | of the Truth, which many have long professed. | to a pious life, in order to stir up the living 
sider their latter end, by a timely preparation | Rouse up, I beseech you, ye old professors, | to a timely preparation for death; which that 
for it, lest it should come upon them una-| and examine into the reason why you are so|all, through the grace of God, may have re- 
wares. Let such remember that that servant is | long before you obtain a conquest over the| gard to, is the great concern of my mind. 
iessed, whose Lord when He cometh, shall} world and the spirit of it. I tell you plain-} But it is to be lamented that Christendom, 
ind watching. ly, itis your abiding in conformity to the ways | in a general way, seems to rest contented with 
Many would gladly be welcomed by Christ | thereof, that makes you so late with your] the profession of Christ, and a worship which 
ith, “Come ye blessed of my Father,” who] day’s work. You might ere now have been| is according to the prescriptions of men, whom 
jo not consider the terms on which this is to | firmly established in the present Truth had you | they call ministers of the gospel, as if by them 
ly attained, viz: ‘“‘Not every one that saith | come to self-denial, and taken up your cross | they expected their salvation to be wrought 
lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of| for Christ’s sake, who suffered on the cross| out; when it is more likely that if the blind 
God;” agreeably to that saying, ‘‘Blessed are | for you. lead the blind, they will both fall into the 
tey that do his commandments, that they may| [ often hear exhortation to the youth, to| ditch. Therefore they are advised to come to 
lave right to the tree of life.”’ forsake the ways of this corrupt age, which | Christ, that they may have life, and may know 
What hinders man in his duty to God, is his | would be very well for them to do, but their| that with it, immortality is brought to light 
wt complying with the manifestations of the | eyes are sharp, and ears are quick, and they | through the gospel; which gospel is not what 
Holy Spirit, which is given to him to profit} readily take notice of the example they have | many apprehend it to be, viz: a record of the 
vithal. For the Lord sets before men life] at home; and if that be not completely what | four evangelists, which must be allowed to be 
ad good, death and evil; and at the same | jt should it is very likely, from the defect they | contained in papers and letters; that is, in- 
time invites them to choose the good, that} see, they will go a step further, and thus by|deed, an account of the thing, but the thing 
they may live; and to assist them in so good | degrees the simplicity of the gospel conversa- | itself is the power of God unto salvation to 
awork, his Word is nigh in the mouth and| tion is in danger to be lost. In this case, it| every one that believeth, as the apostle Paul 
wart. It was the Word of faith which the | may be said that if the children of the king-| expressly declared to the Romans, (ch. i, v. 16.) 
awstles preached, by whose ministry many | dom will not enter, others shall come from] It is for want of coming to the experience 
vere turned unto God from the dark world and | afar, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and | of this power that men take up with the let- 
the vanities of it, to serve the Lord in the way | Jacob, in the kingdom of God. For I have a| ter, and with what they hear from others, and 
ifholiness, being brought nigh by the blood | strong persuasion, that the gospel power will| are not in search after the thing in them- 
ofChrist, by whose death the partition-wall | prevail abundantly in the earth, and many shall | selves; and this gospel may more properly be 
vs broken down, and no difference made be-| flow to the Lord as doves to the windows. said to be preached in every creature under 
tween Jew and Gentile, according to that pro-| Since men departed from the teachings of | heaven than to be preached to every creature. 
phecy of Isaiah... ‘“‘I will also give thee | the Spirit of God, to rest on the teachings of | For most certainly the power of God is every- 
fora light to lighten the Gentiles, that thou | men, they had been spoiled through their phil- | where; the latter comparatively but in few 
mayest be my salvation to the ends of the |osophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of | places. Wheresoever the gospel is instrumen- 
arth.” This shows the wonderful kindness} men, after the rudiments of this world and | tally preached in the demonstrations of the 
ofthe Lord to the whole race of mankind:| not after Christ. But thanks be to God who | spirit, the people who hear the same, and turn 
whose will is that all men should be saved, and | hath opened the eyes of many to see beyond | to the Lord, are highly favored by him. And 
come to the knowledge of the Truth; and for | the doctrines of men. Such are come to the] if the power of God invariably revealing it- 
that end Christ also gave himself a ransom for | teachings of Christ, and to hold the doctrine | self in men, and the preaching thereof, by 
ill, to be testified in due time. delivered by him and his apostles, according |svch whom the Lord is concerning for that 
The history of these things being open to} to the simplicity of the gospel, and cannot | end, will not prevail with people, their condi- 
ill, it is wonderful that so few are concerned | mix the human inventions of men with the] tion is to be lamented. . . . When the judg- 
losearch into the mystery of them, in order | pure doctrines of the Lord. For they being| ments of God are apparent in the earth, as 
fo know Christ in them, the hope of glory. | dead with Christ from the rudiments of the|sword, famine, pestilence, or drought, many 
Por the bare belief only of what Christ hath | world, cannot be subject to their ordinances; | will attribute these things to natural causes, 
done for men without them, unless they come | nay, they cannot touch, taste, or handle, be-| and thereby if they could set aside the over- 
to witness his work in them, and by it to be | cause they are all to perish with the using, af-| ruling power of God, and by that means hin- 


born again, or from above, consonant to the] ter the commandments and doctrines of men. | der his judgments, when on the earth from hav- 
doctrine of Jesus Christ to Nicodemus. This ing that good effect, viz: to cause the people 


certainly is the one thing needful for men to to learn righteousness.—Thos. Raylton, Lon- 
lave the experience of in their pilgrimage don, 1723. 

tere, which as they grow up in it, is the only 
idence of their future happiness. . . . This 
through the grace of God, has caused many 
0 take the yoke of Christ upon them, and 
urly to learn of Him who is meek and lowly 
0 heart, and by whose direction they have 
found rest to their souls. After this manner 
the religious have learned the way of wisdom, 
those ways are ways of pleasantness, and her 
mths are paths of peace. These pious ones 
lave often invited others to taste and see that 
he Lord is good and worthy to be obeyed. 
but alas! it is not so with the disobedient, who 
dey not the Truth, but unrighteousness. 

To such who are in that state indignation 
id wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 
‘ul of man that doeth evil; but glory, honor 
maeence upon every soul of man that doeth 


































































































































































































































































It is for this end I write these lines, that if 
possible I may hereby induce the readers to 
mind the great concern of life, which is to lay 
up treasure in heaven, and thereby answer 
the end of their stay upon earth. This can- 
not be effected but by the denial of self, and 
taking up a cross to the corrupt will and in- 
clinations of degeneracy, which work our Lord 
is come to effect, and certainly will, in all 
those who come in subjection to his Holy 
Spirit, that being the means afforded men to 
direct their steps to everlasting life. 

By this the soul is awakened, as it were, 
out of a sleepy condition, and quickened into 
a sense of its lost estate and miserable condi- 
tion, that if the great Saviour of man help 
not, it must perish, The sight of this last has 
brought repentance unto salvation upon many, 
to a thorough change of heart. ... for 
which they became a wondering and sometimes 
were held in derision by those who were stran- 
gers to that Divine power which wrought this 




























A Tender People. 


In the Journal of Thomas Story, the writer 
gives an account of a service which he and a 
companion once had in a little town in Scot- 
land. When they had finished, he says, the 
people ‘‘ very lovingly conducted us out of the 
town to a green hill a little without, directing 
us the way enquired after, with great respect. 
And when we were about a quarter of a mile 
from them, the tender love of Truth being 
much manifested in us, we were constrained 
thereby to look back, when we saw the multi- 
tude still standing on the hill looking after us, 
and that love flowed towards them as from a 
open fountain—in the sense whereof we were 
tendered, and yearned towards them as a young 
man towards his beloved when he takes his 
journey from her for a season. There will be 
a tender people there in time.’’ 



























































My friends. . . I am drawn forth to entreat 
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This passage is but one among many that 
might be quoted from the Journal of the early 
Friends, as illustrative of that tenderness of 
feeling which was once so marked a character- 
istic of the Society that it was said of them, 
** See these Quakers, how they love one anoth- 
er!” It is a quality that has ever distinguished 
the Lord’s own people everywhere—the re- 
deemed of God. Wherever in truth the love of 
God has pre-eminence in the heart, there is a 
tenderness for human need and suffering—a 
sympathy with the longings and trials of our 
brethren’s souls, as well as a desire to minister 
to their bodily wants. In such a heart, cen- 
soriousness has no place, nor petulance with 
ignorance; neither is there any feeling of be- 
ing holier than another, or of having attained 
to more than another ; for the real child of 
the kingdom feels himself as the least therein. 
That same Divine tenderness which is expressed 
in the prophetic declaration, ‘‘ a bruised reed 
shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall 
He not quench,” the genuine disciple of the 
Lord experiences in his measure, and mani- 
fests in his dealings with his fellows. George 
Fox speaks of a meeting which he held at Un- 
derbarrow, at the ending of which ‘‘ the chief 
constable and some other professors fell to 
reasoning with him in the chapel yard.’”’ Where- 
upon, he continues, ‘‘ I took a Bible, and open- 
ed to them the Scriptures, and dealt tenderly 
with them as one would do with a child. And 
is it not always so with those who are in re- 
ality under the government of Christ? Alive 
themselves to the abounding mercies of the 
Lord to their own souls, and dwelling in the 
Father’s love, their lives bear daily fruit of 
tenderness towards all their fellow men.— 
United Friend. 


ee 


Science and Industry. 


A Rich MAN.—Thousands of men with noth- 
ing in their pockets, and thousands without 


even a pocket, are rich. A man horn witha 
good, sound constitution, a good stomach, a 
good heart and good limbs, a pretty good 
head piece, is rich. Good bones are better 
than gold, tough muscles than silver,and nerves 
that flash fire and carry energy to every func- 
tion are better than houses and land. Educa- 
tion may do much to check evil tendencies or 
to develop good ones, but it is a great thing 
to inherit the right proportion of faculties to 
start with. The man is rich who has a good 
disposition, who is naturally kind, patient, 
cheerful, hopeful, and who has a flavor of wit 
in his composition.—Merchant’s Review. 


How “‘Zero’’ Was ADopTeD.—From a boy, 
Fahrenheit was a close observer of nature. 
When only nineteen years old, in the cold win- 
ter of 1706, he experimented by putting snow 
and salt together, and noticed that it produced 
a degree of cold equal to the coldest day of 
the year. That day was the coldest day that 
the oldest inhabitant could remember. Gabriel 
was struck with the coincidence of his dis- 
covery, and concluded that’ he had found the 
lowest degree of temperature known in the 
world. He called the degree ‘‘zero,’’ and con- 
structed a thermometer, or rude weather-glass, 
with a scale graduating up from zero to boil- 
ing point, which he numbered two hundred 
and twelve, and the freezing point thirty-two; 
because, as he thought, mercury contracted the 
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thirty-second of its volume on being cooled 
down from the temperature of freezing water 
to zero,-and expanded the one hundred and 
eightieth on being heated from the freezing 
to the boiling point. 

Time showed the arrangement arbitrary, and 
that these two points no more represented the 
real extremes of temperature than ‘‘ from Dan 
to Beersheba ’’ represented the exact extremes 
of Palestine. 

But Fahrenheit’s thermometer had been wide- 
ly adopted with its convenient scale, and made 
people cling to the established scale. The 
three countries which use Fahrenheit are Eng- 
land, Holland and America. 


THE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY.—Some of our 
readers have missed for so long in these col- 
umns the nature-studies of our former editor, 
JOSEPH WALTON, that we are pleased to have 
discovered a little sheet in his hand-writing, 
prepared to be placed in his series of ‘‘ Notes 
on Insects’’ which formerly appeared in THE 
FRIEND. Even at this time of the year it may 
not seem unseasonable:— 

**Kighth Month 8th.—For some weeks I 
have been interested in noticing the white 
Cabbage butterfly, and to-day I visited a cab- 
bage field in order to watch more closely its 
movements. Some of them were flitting ir- 
regularly about, and sometimes two would 
meet, when there would follow an animated 
flight and pursuit, that would soon be ended, 
and each would pursue its apparently aimless 
movements, I observed one of them occasion- 
ally pause a short time and alight on the under 
side of a cabbage leaf. It was probably de- 
positing some eggs there, as it is the habit of 
this insect to lay them a few at a time on the 
plant on which the larve feed. The worm 
which hatches from them is of a light green 
and so nearly of the color of the leaf on which 
it feeds, that it may easily be mistaken for one 
of the veins. It is clothed with a fine down 
scarcely visible to the unassisted eye. 

“*There are several allied species in the 
United States, but this one, which was intro- 
duced from Europe, is the most abundant; and 
Professor Comstock says: ‘ It is without doubt 
the most injurious to agriculture of all our 
species of butterflies. As it is three-brooded, 
it is present nearly the entire season, so that 
it needs to be fought constantly. For this 
purpose pyrethrum and kerosene emulsion have 
been found most useful. 

**Closely allied to these white butterflies 
are the family of yellow ones, of nearly the 
same size, which may sometimes be seen col- 
lected in considerable numbers near wet places 
in the roads. The larve of these feed on 
clover and leguminous plants—and some of 
the species live on Cassia.’’ 


WEIGHT OF AMERICAN CoINs.—The weights 
of American coins are important things for 
anyone to know who has the handling of any 
great quantity of coin, for weizht is one of 
the best ways to detect counterfeits. It is 
difficult for counterfeiters to get the weights 
of the spurious coin exactly in line with the 
legal weights of the genuine coins, says Leslie’s 
Weekly. 

The weights of American coins now in circu- 
lation are as follows: 

Gold Coins—The $20 gold piece, or double 
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eagle, weighs 516 grains; the $10 gold pj 
or eagle, weighs 258 grains; the $5 gold Pies, 
or half-eagle, weighs 129 grains; the $3 
piece weighed 7.74 grains; the $2.50 gold e 
or quarter eagle, weighs 64.3 grains, and th 
$1 gold piece weighed 25.8 grains, 

Silver Coins.—The silver dollar weighs 
originally 416 grains, and then it was redueg 
to its present weight of 412.5 grains, Ty 
trade dollar (authorized 187%, and diseg, 
tinued 1887), weighed 420 grains. The silyg 
half-dollar weighs 192.9 grains; the ‘‘Colup. 
bian’’ silver half-dollar weighs 192.9 
the common silver quarter-dollar weighs 9, 
45 grains; the ‘‘Columbian silver quarter-dol. 
lar weighs 96.45 grains; the silver 20-cent 
piece, discontinued, weighed 77.16 grains; th 
silver dime weighs 38.58 grains; the silver 
half-dime, (discontinued, 1873), weighed first 
20.8 grains, then changed to 20.625 grain 
and finally to 19.2 grains, and the silver three 
cent piece (discontinued 1873) weighed first 
128 grains and then 11.52 grains. 

Nickel Coins—The five-cent nickel piece (1% 
per cent. copper and 25 per cent. nickel) 
weighs 77.16 grains; the three-cent nickel 
piece weighed 30 grains (75 per cent. copper 
and 25 per cent. nickel); the one-cent nickel 
piece (authorized 1857, and discontinued 1864) 
weighed 72 grains (88 per cent. copper ani 
12 per cent. nickel). 

Bronze or Copper Coins—The old-fashioned 
copper cent (authorized 1792) weighed first 
264 grains; it was then changed to 2U8 grains, 
then to 168 grains, and its coinage was dis 
continued 1857. The copper (or bronze) two 
cent piece (discontinued 1873) weighed % 
grains (95 per cent. copper and 5 per cent. 
tin and zinc). The present copper cent was 
authorized 1864, and weighs 4& grains, of 
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which 95 per cent. is copper and 5 per cent, i 


tin and zinc; and the copper half-cent (discon- 
tinued 1857) weighed originally 132 grains; 
then it was changed, first to 104 grains an 
finally to 84 grains. 


PLEASANT CORNERS. —‘‘ Why, auntie, we er 
claimed, as we found the dear old lady out of 
doors, ‘‘you are putting some of your choicest 
rose bushes away out here in the back yard.” 

‘““Yes; and I’m going to put geraniums and 
pinks and other things that will bloom all sum 
mer out here, too, child, and a tender look 
dimmed the twinkle in the kindly eyes, while 
she nodded towards an upper window in the 
dingy wall of a tenement house opposite. 

“T know they will be almost out of sight 
from our house, but there’s a woman sitsse¥ 
ing at that back window, day after day, wetk 
in and week out, and (’m fixing this corner for 
her. No, I don’t know her; only she’s always 
busy and tired looking, and maybe the flowers 
will put a bit a bit of brightness into her life.’ 

Who can tell what memories, what hopes, 
what lessons the beauty of the blossoms al 
their fragrance bore to that poor little uppéet 
room through the long summer days? A 
how many ways there are of making pleasant 


corners to gladden tired eyes, if only we wereg 


not too selfishly busy to notice the eyes # 
plan the corners. —At Home and Abroad. 

A MAN can never be a true gentleman it 
manner until he is a true gentleman at 
—Charles Dickens. 
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The Sword of Damocles. 


There was once a king whose name was 
Dionysius. He was so unjust and cruel that 
jewon for himself the name of Tyrant. He 
jew that almost everybody hated him, and 
w he was always in dread lest somebody should 
take his life. 

But he was very rich, and he lived in a fine 

, where there were many costly and 
autiful things; and he was waited on by a 
jst of servants who were always ready to do 
his bidding. One day a friend of his, whose 
yume was Damocles, said to him: 

“How happy you must be! You have every 
thing that any man could wish.”’ 

“Perhaps you would like to change places 
with me,’’ said the tyrant. 

“No, not that, O King!’’ said Damocles; 
“bat I think that if I could only have your 
riches and your pleasures for one day I should 
wt want any greater happiness.’’ 

“Very well!” said the tyrant, ‘‘ you shall 
lave them.”” 

And so on the next day Damocles was led 
into the palace, and all the servants were bid- 
den to treat him as their master. He sat 
down at a table in the banquet hall, and rich 
foods were placed before him. Nothing was 
wating that could give him pleasure. There 
vere costly wines, and rare perfumes, and de- 
lghtful music. He rested himself among soft 
ashions, and felt that he was the happiest 
man in all the world. 

Then he chanced to raise his eyes toward 
te ceiling. What was it that was dangling 
iove him, with its point almost touching his 
ead ? 

It was a sharp sword, and it hung only by 
ssingle horse hair. What if the hair should 
weak? There was danger every moment that 
itwould do so. 

Then the smile faded from the lips of Da- 
meles. His face became ashy pale. His 
ands trembled. He wanted no more food; 
could drink no more wine; he took no more 
élight in the music. He longed to be out of 
ie place and away, he cared not where. 

“What is the matter?’’ said the tyrant. 

“That sword! that sword!’’ cried Damo- 
tes. He was so badly frightened that he 
tured not move. 

“Yes,” said Dionysius, ‘‘I know there is a 
word above your head, and that it may fall 
tany moment. But why should that trouble 
jm? I have a sword over my head all the 
me. 1 am every moment in dread lest some- 
ling may cause me to lose my life.’’ 

“Let me go,” said Damocles. ‘‘I now see 
iat I was mistaken, and that the rich and 
Werful are not so happy as they seem. Let 
&go back-to my old home in the poor little 
ttiage among the mountains.’’ 

4nd so long as he lived he never again 
‘ated to change places, even for a moment, 
mh the king.—Zion’s Watchman. 


“THINGS are not to be done by the effort 
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mt moments.’’—Richard Cecil. 


| | Nor only our religious bigotry, but our re- 
: ous bigness, is in the way of our spiritual 





is stayed on God. 
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in and near Philadelphia, more especially to meet 
with the Doukhobor committee; but expects to re- 
turn to his service among Eastern Indians,—those 
of Nova Scotia and other parts of Canada not yet 
having been visited by him. 


the moment only, but by the preparation of 


We must let people be people and keep our 
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Items Concerning the Society. 
Joseph S. Elkinton has recently been at his home 


It is understood that William Evans will accom- 


pany Jonathan E. Rhoads on his religious visit to 
Kansas. On the way they expect to see Peter 
Veregin, who is now the Doukhobors’ trusted coun- 
sellor; who also is in prospect, it is understood, of 
a visit from Joseph S. Elkinton and Job S. Gidley. 








Notes from Others. 
The first annual congress of the Catholic Chip- 


pewa Indians was held recently at White Earth 
Reservation, Minn. Among the resolutions adopted 


was the following: “ We love with a full heart the 


Great Chief Blackgown at Rome, because we be- 


lieve that the Great Spirit gave him power to rule 
all Christians.” 





One hundred and sixty thousand copies of the 
New Testament in Hebrew and in Yiddish, the mod- 
ern Jewish jargon of Europe, are in circulation on 
the continent and in Great Britain. A strong de- 
sire has thus been awakened among the younger 
Jews to know more about their ancestors and their 
treatment of “Jesus, the Prophet.” 





Celia Parker Woolley in an article written for 
the Christian Register on “The Moral Death of 
Small Towns,” expresses the belief that the mental 
torpor and consequent low level of social intercourse 
and activity in the country towns may be more di- 
rectly traced to the failing insight of the Church 
than to any other one source.” 





Fourteen years ago John Messengale, of Macon 
County, Mo., and Elijah E. Reese, of Charlton 
County, went to law over a $30 calf; and they are 
still at law, and fighting more fiercely than ever, 
although the calf must have grown into a pretty 
fair-sized steer by this time. He is going finally 
to prove an expensive one for somebody. ‘The case 
has been tried four times in Justice and Circuit 
courts, has been heard once in the Kansas City 
Court of Appeals, and is now pending in the Charl- 
ton County Circuit Court again, having been re- 
manded by the Court of Appeals. The costs now 
amount to more than one hundred times the amount 
the steer was worth at the time the litigation began. 





The following Requisites for Admission, etc., to 
Harvard College, as they were in the year 1665, 
have been lately copied from the original manu- 
script of “Lawes and Ord’rs of Harvard Colledge.” 
“When any schollar can read and understand 
Tully, Virgil, or any classical or ordinary Authors, 
and readily make, speak and write, true Latine in 
prose, and hath skil in making verse, and is com- 
pletely grounded in Greek, so as to construe and 
parse in the Greek Testament, Isocrates, Minor 


Towardliness, He shal be capable of his Admission 
into Colledge. Every one must consider 
ye maine end of his studyes, viz: His Knowledge 
of God and Jesus Christ, And answerably to lead a 
sober, honest and godly life. 


be, seeing the entrance of the Word gives Light. 
(Ps. 119, v: 15.”) 


First ENGLISH DICTIONARIES.—In a recent lec- 


ture on dictionaries delivered at the Royal Institu- 


tion, Dr. J. A H. Murray stated that in the year 


Poets, etc., having withal meet Testimony of his 


“ Every one shall soe exercise Himself in reading 
the scriptures twice a Day, as to be ready to give 
an account of his proficiency in theme, and of his 
observations of Languages and Logick, and Divine 
Truths unto his tutor, of whatsoever standing he 
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1604 was published the first attempt at a purely 
English dictionary, the “Table Alphabeticall.” The 
first book with the title of “An English Dictionary ” 
was published in 1623. These works were mainly 
compiled for the use of “ women and other unskil- 
full persons.” In the year 1721 appeared the first 
attempt at a complete dictionary of the English 
language, remarkable also for the introduction of 
the etymological treatment of words—that of Na- 
thaniel Bailey. The special feature of Dr. John- 
son’s dictionary, based on this, was the quotations, 
all gathered by Johnson himself and copied by six 
assistants. 
or reference, and the proofs were not carefully 
read; hence many curious errors, the confusion, for 
instance, of coco with cocoa or cacao. 
marking of the pronunciation of words was due to 
Dr. W. Kenwick in 1791. 
“Oxford Dictionary,” Dr. Murray explained that 
two thousand readers all over the world helped, 
one hundred thousand volumes were laid under con- 
tribution, and six million quotations, weighing six 
tons, were received. It was found that some words 
really had no existence, and though put in former 
dictionaries were merely printers’ errors. 


They were printed without verification 


The first 
With regard to the 


A case 
in point was found by himself. In one of Steven- 
sons books he found “charnel brean.” He could 
not understand it, and wrote to the author, who in 
reply said he had never corrected the proof, and 
that the real words were “charnel ocean,” 





WHat A JEWISH RELIGIOUS SCHOOL TEACHER 
SHOULD Know.—We quote a little of the remarks 
of David Philipson, president of the Hebrew Sab- 
bath School Union of America, as delivered before 
their summer assembly at Atlantic City, partly for 
information and partly for the sake of some hints 
which may apply to a making way for the spirit of 
our own profession among those who should be 
brought up as Friends:— 

“The Jewish religious school teacher should,” 
said David Philipson, “‘ know the spirit of Judaism. 
While this would appear to be axiomatic, it is a 
fact that were the great majority of teachers in 
our religious schools asked what the spirit of Ju- 
daism is, they would either look biankly at the 
questioner, or give an entirely inadequate answer. 
Impalpable and intangible as this is, it is yet very 
real, and any one who undertakes educational work 
in any Jewish religious institution must be so im- 
bued and pervaded with this spirit of Judaism that 
it is apparent in all his teaching and all his utter- 
ances. Let me try to make myself clear on this 
point. We are living in Christian surroundings. 
The Christian habit of thought cannot but influence 
our young people who, in our schools and colleges, 
sit under men and women of Christian antecedents 
and training. Jewish influences in the home and 
the daily life have reached almost the vanishing 
point in the lives of a great many. Hence there 
is very little, if anything, to counteract the effects 
of the Christian surroundings.” 

“He then, who would thoroughly understand 
what this spirit is, must immerse himself in Jewish 
tradition, Jewish writings, Jewish life, Jewish 
thought. And this is the primary requisite for the 
Jewish religious school teacher. 

“Secondly, the Jewish religious school teacher 
must know the Bible thoroughly. He must know 
it from cover to cover, he must know it from his 
study of the books of the Bible themselves, not 
merely from some transcription of the Bible in a 
Biblical history. 

“Then, since in our view Judaism represents a 
continuous development, and the books of the Bible 
contain only the story of the beginnings of Jewish 
striving and aspiration, it is necessary for the Jew- 
ish teacher to acquaint himself with the later his- 
tory of the Jews and Judaism. He should have at 
his command the knowledge of the life and work 
of our representative men of all the ages so that in 
his teaching he can illustrate religious precept and 
moral injunction by the practical example offered 
by these lives. 


